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Morning. — Reduced Fac-Simile of Part of a Drawing by Dr. Rimmer. 



DR. WILLIAM RIMMER. 



Second and Concluding Article. 



DR. RIMMER, as I have said before, 
was known to the world for near- 
ly twenty years as a lecturer on art 
anatomy only. Although he drew the 
facts of anatomy, and illustrated his 
own and his pupils' ideas and fancies 
with perfect readiness on the black- 
board, it was not generally believed 
that he possessed much, if any, ima- 
gination. The 5/. Stephen and the 
Gladiator were regarded as very good 
anatomical studies, but retained no 
permanent hold on the interest of 
students or artists, and were forgotten. 
The Hamilton won no esteem from 
statue committees or the general pub- 
lic, although there was here and there 
a person who fancied he saw in it 
something that other statues lacked. 
The pictures and drawings which he 
exhibited from time to time were 
looked upon as the crude efforts of a 
teacher with higher aspirations. But 
the exhibition of a part of his works 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts reveals him in the grand rdle of an original thinker, a 
composer of bold and lofty imagination, an artist of profound and varied sentiment and of quick 
and poetic sensibility. It is from this stand-point that we. shall now have to consider him. 




Roman History. 

(Poet, Emperor, and Soldier.) 

Reduced Fac-Simile of a Drawing by Dr. William Rimmer. 
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The illustrations published with these articles are fair examples of his power, though by no 
means representing the full scope and versatility of his genius and of his methods of expres- 
sion. The earliest of the drawings here reproduced dates from the year 1863, and is dedicated 
To the $4tk Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, It offers a special interest, as it is one of the 
few among his works which have any reference to an actual event. At first sight the four 
figures in it look as if they were* skinned, and it is natural to suppose that the artist was think- 
ing quite as much of his love and knowledge of anatomy as of the impression of aggregated 
strength produced by the combination of the four armed giants (symbolic of liberty, intelligence, 
hope, and faith), as they go swinging along with the same movement of soul and body, saluting 
the goddess whose spirit inspires them, and in whose defence they march forth to victory. A 
closer examination will reveal in full force the merits of the composition, and will lead the 
observer to forget the minuteness and over-elaboration of some of the details ; but the impres- 
sion will probably remain that the ideas of the artist were in advance of his facilities of execu- 
tion. Secessia and Columbia is another drawing closely allied to the one just, described. 

The design entitled Morning, part of which has been used as a head-piece to this article, is 
very characteristic of Dr. Rimmer's art activity, as it especially showed itself in the seclusion of 
his home. Previous to his forty-fifth year he was influenced by religious subjects, but more 
especially by the contests and trials of his own life. As a teacher he was brought into wider 
relations with the world; he received other impressions, and had other thoughts. But his new 
position did not incite him — even if it had been favorable — to public effort. On the contrary, 
it rather' increased a love of retirement, although at the same time his work became more con- 
templative and covered a wider range. The personality of men at any given time did not, 
indeed, produce in him any decided art impression : they were rather abstract ideas, the powers 
and principles which move to great action, to complete retirement, to lofty contemplation, that 
he sought to embody in forms of mighty beings, of grand nature, of wide and distant land- 
scapes, seen from commanding eminences. He exulted in compositions in which the soul looks 
down upon the world, in which all power of beast, all influence of forest, stream, and plain, are 
subservient to the exalted superiority of man. In these compositions Rimmer reminds one of 
Blake, — two natures widely dissimilar, with many resemblances. Rimmer was more terrestrial, 
and understood the human figure better. He lived on the earth and believed in it, although he 
was capable of soaring above it. Blake lived above it all the time, and used it as something 
subordinate. Rimmer's figures are solid and weighty in an art sense, — they rest. The Tri- 
Mountain (see heading to first article) and the figure with the shaded face in the Call to Arms 
are examples. Blake's figures are on the earth, not because they belong to it, but simply to 
illustrate a fact or sentiment. He did not recognize the world as we see it; he lived among 
celestial visions. Rimmer did recognize it, even if he looked down upon it like this figure in 
the Morning, which contemplates the whole earth spread out before it. 

Another rendering of Morning, together with its companion Evening (see initial illustration 
and tail-piece of first article), was among the favorite subjects of the artist, and both are par- 
ticularly interesting, because of their original treatment. Morning is represented as a surprised 
infant joyously held up by a winged youth. The Evening falls like a strong man in despairing 
resistance. To certain natures the inevitable is hard to accept. 

The Tri-Mountain is the first sketch of a monument which the sculptor desired to erect in 
Boston. He made many studies in^ clay of this powerful ' and splendidly composed group, but 
they were all destroyed. Could it have been executed with anything like his full capacity, it 
would have made the city famous. The Study of nude figures, also given with the first article, 
is regarded by many artists as one of Dr. Rimmer's best works. The left-hand figure, as you 
look at the drawing, suggests in its pose a sentiment which is very characteristic of him. 

The Ventis and Cupid is a fac-simile of a hastily made study in pencil. The same subject 
was painted large size, and exhibited in New York and Boston many years ago, but the color 
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was not satisfactory to the artist, and he therefore painted another picture over it. As a com- 
position, although original in spite of the hackneyed subject, it is not as forcible as many of 
his other productions. The Call to Arms is taken from the Art Anatomy, to be spoken of 
hereafter, and is one of Dr. Rimmer's most elaborate drawings, as well as one of his finest and 
best considered compositions. In no subjects, indeed, that the artist treated, is there such a 
display of a rare genius for handling compositions containing many figures, masses, and motives, 
as in battle scenes. It will ever be regretted that they were not* made on a large scale, instead 
of being left in the form of sHght pencil sketches. The Victory (see tail-piece), although only 
a hastily made pen-and-ink study, will give some idea of the vigor, directness, and concentra- 
tion with which he treated subjects expressive of action. Another remarkable drawing now to 
be seen at the Museum is a small one entitled Nine Days They Fell. It is one of the most 
wonderful in composition that the writer can remember. Distinct in individuality, it occupies a • 
place never before filled between similar subjects treated by Michelangelo and William Blake. 

In curious contrast to the works thus far described stands the Magdalen, which was also a 
favorite subject with the artist, and which he painted and drew many times. The engraving 
was made from a sketch in crayon, — a beautiful figure, simple and large in sentiment and 
treatment. It shows conclusively that Dr. Rimmer could feel and express an idea without 
obtruding his anatomical knowledge, whenever such a mode of treatment seemed to him to be 
desirable. 

All these drawings illustrate the artist's love for the human figure, and his capacity in han- 
dling it for a given purpose. They show, furthermore, that he was not only clear, forcible, and 
comprehensive in his conceptions, but also that he had a profound and intuitive understanding 
of the elements of a great composition. Every line and every figure has its purpose and place, 
and there is no unnecessary abundance. These drawings are not only the work of a man 
merely learned in anatomy, — a knowledge acquirer; they are the creations of an artist, a 
designer, a composer. 

In none of Dr. Rimmer's efforts is the want of a surrounding world of art so apparent as in 
his struggles with color. As a colorist he gained even less reputation than as a designer, and 
the paintings brought together at the Museum would hardly attract serious attention by their 
coloristic charms. In the most successful among them there is a tendency towards yellows and 
browns, which has led many people to conjecture that their author must have been afflicted 
with defective color-vision, while in others, in which there appears to be a determined effort to 
get rid of this tendency, the combinations are unpleasantly cold and inharmonious. Yet he 
loved color, and it was one of his fondest hopes to spend his old age in the enjoyment of 
painting. " My dear, we will revel in paint one of these days," was an oft-repeated and longing 
expression addressed to his youngest daughter. The two pictures which are the most successful 
in this respect, and which warrant the belief that he had the natural capacities of a painter and 
colorist of strength and quality, are the Venus and Adonis and Madonna and Child. With them 
ought also to be mentioned The Sentinel, As compositions they are worthy of the artist. The 
color of the Venus is rich and powerful, the drawing and construction masterly; the Madonna 
is fine and tender; the Sefttinel in its conception is statuesque. I venture to say that these 
three pictures will in due time take their place among the best ever produced in America. 

Dr. Rimmer also painted in water-colors and in sepia, and made an attempt at etching on 
copper. The colors he used he ground himself. The large majority of his studies on paper 
were made with a fine pencil, and some of them are so faint as to be barely distinguishable. 
In spite of the absence of early training he attained an astonishing skill in the use of his tools 
and materials, and even in his minutest and most delicate drawings these qualities are seldom 
gained at the expense of breadth. He drew with great exactness and certainty, and never felt 
his way with his pencil or modelling tool. 

In 1872 appeared the Elements of Design (Boston, Lee & Shepard, revised edition, 1879), 
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and these were followed in 1877 by a large work called Art Anatomy (Boston, Little, Brown, 
& Co.). The former is a small book for beginners in drawing, interesting and original, espe- 
cially when compared with the flood of books similarly entitled. The first lesson begins in the 
simplest way, and by means of straight lines only, to illustrate the movement of the human 
figure. In this lesson the author shows that he understands the first principle which should be 
taught to an art student, — to wit, that all movement of the human figure proceeds and is 
governed frpm the centre. It is not only eminently true in place and kind for a beginner, but 
it is valuable also to artists. The lessons go on by easy steps to the complete construction of 
a figure at rest or performing some function. From simple lines they proceed to mark the 
divisions and proportions of the body, and finally to indicate its anatomical character. The 
object of the book is to assist the pupil in learning how to embody an impression. It includes 
studies of types, expressions, and draperies, and is the best of the kind the writer has ever seen. 
The Art Anatomy^ which owes its existence to the generosity of a lady, is the most com- 
plete and exhaustive work on the subject. The anatomy of the human body, as well as types, 
temperaments, passions, and emotions, are illustrated with great fulness, in figures beautifully 
and strongly drawn. The book is for the learned, however, not for beginners, — a compendium, 
not a guide. It is the summing up of Dr. Rimmer's teachings, and its very short-comings as a 
text-book are proofs of how truly its author was an artist rather than a mere anatomist. 

From this short review of the creative side of Dr. Rimmer's activity it will be readily under- 
stood that, in spite of the reputation he acquired as a teacher and lecturer, he was by no 
means satisfied with his labors in these fields. He consented to become a teacher because he 
felt that he was excluded from public recognition as a producer, and that his wisest course 
would therefore be to accede to the general demand to be taught something of art from the 
mouth and by the example of an artist. He began lecturing with the belief that the conditions 
necessary for the development of artists did not yet exist here, and that the popular methods 
of teaching and lecturing were not the wisest, surest, and quickest means of fostering a love 
and understanding of art by the people. Well knowing that, the more he became an expositor 
of his knowledge, the farther he left behind him every possibility of production, he yet found a 
consolation in the hope that out of his labors good might come. His experience, however, 
diminished that hope ; but he nevertheless always regarded the subject of art education as of 
the highest importance, and he and the late William M. Hunt, as the writer knows of his own 
knowledge, frequently conferred on the desirability of their establishing a school together. 

The following notes, taken down by one of his pupils in class hours, will be of interest here, 
as they give some insight into his method of teaching, as well as into his own way of looking 
upon art in general : — " Above all things, proportion should be cultivated. When drawing the 
head, think of the feet." — "Look out for whole quantities. See things accurately as a whole, 
and details will take care of themselves." — "You are just as capable of judging as any one. 
Depend on your own judgment. Act independently. Persist in effort and self-reliance. Be 
more determined, and do not depend on the opinion of others." — " In examining pictures, think 
what constitute the elements in a picture. Never leave much light in a picture. Let it gradu- 
ally fade." — "When you see a picture, think of its plan. Have high Hght Hghter than the 
background, and shadow darker than background. This is the highest form of representation. 
The dark side of a picture can have a lighter background." — "There is something in color 
apart from form. I believe in color for the sake of color." — " Let every piece of drapery go < 
somewhere. Don't make ambiguous folds. Show where it begins, and where it ends." — " Com- 
mence foreshortened figures with the parts nearest to you." — "In making drapery, do not 
obscure the proportions. What is true, first; then what is fine." — "The size of the feet deter- 
mines the size of the head. Small heads have large bodies, and vice versa^ — "Nothing can 
be more beautiful than the way in which the arm is connected with the chest of the Venus of 
Milo." — "The best study for profile view is in the Medicean Venus, for front view in the Venus 
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of Milo." " See in a head its degree of development, and how far from or near to the animal 

head. Every head must have something of the animal, in quality or quantity." 

As an amusing incident, the following little anecdote may also find a place here. When 
drawing upon the blackboard, Dr. Rimmer indulged in a habit of whistling in a low tone, as a 
distraction from pain of body or mind. A little girl, who attended the class one day with her 
mother, noticed this, and when she came home began to draw, at times stopping to rest and 
whistle. Her mother, overhearing this variation, asked what she was doing, and received the 
reply : " Why, I 'm whistling, so that I can draw. Dr. Rimmer whistles when he draws ! " 

In his nature the domestic as well as the artistic traits were strongly developed, and in some 
respects they were antagonistic to one another, while in others they were in beautiful harmony. 
He desired very much to see the art and the great artists of the Old World, and had several 
opportunities to go, but would not embrace them unless he could be accompanied by his family. 
These refusals, as he well understood, were necessarily made at the expense of that inspiring 
sympathy, that powerful encouragement to art activity, only to be found in personal contact 
with living men and living works. What he refused was the need of his Hfe, and his self-denial 
undoubtedly influenced the amount and quality of his work. On the other hand, his genial 
home was to him a haven of rest, a sanctuary of peace and freedom, where he found relief 
from his duties as a lecturer, which were oftentimes performed with pain and under embarrass- 
ment, because of ill health and inharmonious circumstances. Here he passed happy hours in 
making quantities of drawings, clay sketches, and pictures, most of which he destroyed. Hav- 
ing become satisfied, as before remarked, that there was no place for him as an artist, -he ceased 
to be interested in serious work, beyond the pleasure it gave himself and his family. Persons 
who are familiar with the studies in modelling thus made only to be destroyed, say that they 
were even more wonderful than the work now on exhibition. 

Dr. Rimmer had many warm and appreciative friends, who earnestly desired for him a recog- 
nition commensurate with his genius. They believed him able to make noble contributions to 
the art wealth of the country, yet they knew that there was no harmonious relation between his 
temperament and his times. Too proud for a sycophant, of too sensitive and conscientious a 
mould to descend to jobbery, he preferred to live his own life, conserve his self-respect, and 
take with resignation what such a life could bring him. Neither was he weak enough to indulge 
in bitterness or puerile fault-finding with the world: he never complained. His perception of 
the character of men was acute; he saw through them, and they felt that he did. Men who 
like to pass for more than they are worth dislike to be found out. It creates unforgiving 
antagonisms. The conventionality of the world was abhorrent to him; its hypocrisy he could 
not endure. The sufferings of the unfortunate, the effects of unjust laws, and the inequalities of 
society pained him greatly, and were subjects of constant and severe comment. His criticisms 
of contemporaneous art were keen, but appreciative, yet sometimes tinged with acerbity. 

And thus he passed through life, almost as little understood as a man as he was known as 
an artist. His position gave him a wide circle of acquaintances, yet he was intimate with but 
few people. No wonder, therefore, that the estimates of his character and the opinions expressed 
as to his worth should vary so strangely. From a large number which I have gathered from 
former pupils and from people who were familiar with him for years, I select the following : — 
"I could never get acquainted with him. I revered him, but felt that he was above me." — 
"He expected that I should see as he did, and understand as much as he did. He expected 
of me things I did not know, — that I should go on from his point. He called on me for some- 
thing greater than himself." — "He was a remarkable man, and seemed unconscious of the 
possession of a wonderful intuition. I believe that he thought his scholars had the same 
intuition. He taught as though he supposed they had. I did not regard his method of teach- 
ing adapted to the needs of pupils at this time. He wanted them to make things out of their 
heads, and appealed to the exercise of the imagination rather than to the necessity of much 
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preliminary study/' — ''It always seemed to me that he had some other object, or was actuated 
by other motives, than the display of anatomical knowledge. I could never quite understand 
him." — "He was a good teacher of anatomy, but he had no imagination. He appeared to me 
to be always showing off what he knew." — ''Utterly impractical! You could do nothing with 
him. He was frank and manly, and hard to convince. Yet if he knew he was wrong, no one 
could be more ready to acknowledge it. Everything was a principle, and there could be no 
compromise for the sake of policy. We are not ready for such men." — "I was drawn to him. 
I thought there was a superiority in his nature. He seemed to me capable of doing great 
things in art." 

In this somewhat hasty sketch of a most remarkable man two thoughts are dominant, — 
wonder at what, under all the depressing circumstances which surrounded him, he was able to 
accomplish, and grief at the possible, but unrealized achievements of his genius in a congenial 
atmosphere of art and the inspiring company of artists. It is pleasant for the people of to-day 
to remember that such a man did exist in America, and that he contributed these things for the 
vitalizing encouragement of the artists who may come after him; but it is impossible to resist 
the sadness growing out of the reflection upon what he might have accomplished had he lived 
in the great, growing days of the Renaissance, when all the mighty workers of that age were 
bringing forth immortal masterpieces. Instead of an heroic struggle against defeat, his life would 
then have been a victory. 

T. H. Bartlett. 
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Reduced Fac-Simile of a Drawing by Dr. William Rimmer. 
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